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Foreword 


S OCIETY’S RESPONSIBILITY in the 1960’s is no less for the 
youth in our small high schools than for those in our large com- 
prehensive high schools. A sound education, commensurate 
with ability, is the heritage of all. 

The extremely small high school is necessarily limited in its educa- 
tional offerings. While the school reorganization movement has ad- 
vanced significantly since World War II in combining small school 
districts, the number of extremely small high schools remains propor- 
tionately great. During the school year of 1958-69, over 8,000 of the 
Nation’s 19,000 high schools enrolled fewer than 200 students. 

In such small schools — particularly* those in relatively isolated 
areas with little chance of becoming larger — what can be done to im- 
prove instruction f The story of the experiments conducted in some 
of them in order to bring about such improvement is the basis of this 
study. The results of these experiments will not be availably for 
some time, but such results will bear a close look. 

Increasingly, our progress in many educational areas is being de- 
termined by the findings of research. Progress in improving the 
small high school is certainly no exception. Other types of elementary 
and secondary schools, specifically larger high schools, may also bene- 
fit from much of the research in progress and that which is projected 
as described in these pages. 

The Office of Education appreciates the timfe and efforts contrib- 
uted to this study by personnel of the Catskill Area Project in Small 
School Design, the Rocky Mountain Area Project for Small High 
Schools, the Midwest Program on Airborne Television Instruction, 
the Educational Facilities Laboratories, Inc., and the Ford Founda- 
tion. The use of the excellent photographs, in particular, was pos- 
sible only through their generosity. 


J. Dan Hull 
Director 

Instruction, Organisation , 
and . Services Branch 


E. Glenn Featherston 
Assistant Commissioner 
Division of State and 
Local School Systems 
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Stlverton, Colo., and its high «rhool r*#t In bwiofy un<1 l*olatlpo. 


Introduction 

D EFINITION : “revolutionise, v.t . ... 3. To change completely.’’ 
This is the story of some promising developments which 
could conceivably revolutionize the instructional programs 
of our small rural high schools. Some of these developments are so 
new that they are in the experimental stage; others are quite old and 
of deinonst rated soundness but have simply never “caught on.’’ Many 
of these developments have significant implications for our secondary 
schools of all sizes in all locations, and some of them, where appro- 
priately modified, h&ve significance for other educational institutions 
serving other age levels. 

All of these developments are" at this moment being tried exj>eri- 
mentally in some public high school. Indisputable conclusions as to 
the success or failure of such developments may not be known for 
several years; in fart, evaluative criteria are admittedly not yet 
firmly established, while control groups have been too often lacking; 
but the empirical evidence would seem to indicate that there are 
many developments here of promise both~to the future exj>erimenter 
and the present practitioner in our schools. 

We have known for some time beyond any reasonable docbt that 
we will continue to have for many years several thousand small high 
schools enrolling several million of our young people annually. Fur- 
thermore, we have evidence that far too often the young people in 
such schools unfortunately have not received a comparable education 
to that of their peers in larger schools. 

How can their education be improved? There is no single answer 
to this question, but most suggested answers relate to the need for 
further school district reorganization. Excellent progress has been 
made in this regard, but we still have over 35,000 operating school 
districts in our 50 States. The realignment and combining of these » 
districts depend on the local voting citizens, and it is a responsibility 
that must be met. 

Are the current systematic movements to improve small high 
schools in opposition to the school district reorganization movement? 
The answer is an unqualified no. They are simply designed to offer 
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assistance now to all small high schools and to <?ffer future assistance 
to the high schools which will remain relatively small before or after 
reorganization plans are effected. 

Dr. Elbie Gann, Assistant Commissioner for the Colorado State 
Department of Education, has coined a phrase which aptly describes 
the schools under consideration. He refers to them as the “neces- 
sarily existent” small high schools which should be improved because 
of their smallness not in spite of it. Dr. Gann and all others con- 
cerned with this problem recognize that the school district reorgani- 
zation movement has eliminated, fortunately, thousands of “unneces- 
sarily existent” small school districts, and it will continue to combine 
many more of them into larger operating units. However, many 
nigh schools will remain small after all possible reorganization has 
been effected, while others will exist for an indefinite period, prior to 
reorganization. 

These schools need and deserve help. 

It is impossible to define precisely the “small high school.” Never- 
theless, the attempt must be made with the understanding that a 
gray area exists here between the large and the small. There is 
genera) consensus among the experts that any high school, regardless 
of its organization, which enrolls fewer than 200 pupils is smafl. 
It would usually enroll fewer than 40 in the senior class. The factor 
of relative geographical isolation, however, is a vital one in this re- 
spect and must also be given proper consideration. Within this 
context a suburban school enrolling 190 might not be as “small” as 

isolated school enrolling 250 in a relatively remote region of our 
Nation. 

We use the figure 200 merely because it is safe to say that all high 
schools below this figure are certainly quite small and that most of 
them are m dire need of assistance. It must, of course, be noted that 
many schools enrolling somewhat more than 200 may be considered 
too small” by some, but our concern here is with the small, relatively 
isolated high school, and this is our delimitation. 

The latest available statistics for 1958-69 indicate there were 8,084 
small schools (as we have delimited the term) and that they had en- 
rolled m them 1,650,000 pupils. It is a matter of conjecture how 
much these figures will be reduced in the next 10 years, but there is 
considerable doubt that the reduction will be a truly significant one. 
lti any event the current figures are rather formidable ones when it 
is recognized that these represent 42 percent of all our 49491 high 
schools (excluding junior high schools) and 20 percent of the 8^4 
million young people enrolled in our high schools. 
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Here, then, is the story of the first modifications to have been 
brought about in recent years which involve broad experimentations 
10 un P rove the instructional programs of small high schools. 

With minor exceptions such experiments are concerned wholly with 
administrative techniques— the nfieans — for making possible the end 
result of more effective learning. What is to be leamed-or course 
content is the supreme challenge yet to be met. Perhaps this study 
can contribute directly to identification of improved means and in- 
directly to a successful meeting of the challenge ahead. 

—Extensive references are made throughout this study to the Catskill 
Area Project -in Small School Design (CAP) and the Rocky Moun- 
tain Area Project for Small High Schools (RMAP). These two 
projects have much in common and constitute the broadest and most 
intensive sent* of organized experiments designed to improve small 
high schools that we have ever known. Both projects are composed 
of many cooperating school districts which began their fourth and 
hnal experimental school year of operations in September 1960. 

Th® organizational structure and operational plan of the projects 
differ considerably, but each project has received major financial sup- 
port fr m the Ford Foundation’s Fund for the Advancement of Edu- 
cation. For detailed information beyond'that presented in this study 
contact: J 

Ralph G. Bohrson, Director 

RMAP 

State Department of Education 

Denver 2, Colo. 

and * * 

James J. Sampson, Coordinator 

CAP 

215 Home Economics Buil ding 

State University College of Education 

Oneonta, N. Y. 
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Promising Experimentation 


AS WE ENTER the decade of the sixties carrying with us the 
/A ! ame uns ® ve ^ educational problems of too many students, too 
X -l-few teachers, inadequate facilities, and a pressing need for 
curricular revision, our educators are aware as never before that there 
is no ^nacea button waiting to be pushed— no angle remedy waiting 
tobe found wluch will solve any one or any group of these most vexing 
p lems. The surest gains in the direction of eventual solutions will 
come about only through sound research and through experimental 
testing, in school settings, of promising hypotheses. 

The r jits of such experiments currently and in the years ahead 
need wider immediate publicity than they have received in the past 
This seems particularly important for our small high schools so often 
located m relatively isolated, rural settings. There, the typical edu- 
cational problems mentioned above, with the exception of M too many 
students are more acute than in urban communities. The problems 
affecting rural schools are interlocked, and improvement in any one 
area will assist in solving problems in the other areas. 


Technological Communications j 

The advance of technological developments and their accompjbiy- 
mg experimental applications to education need to be watched closely 
by those leaders responsible for improving our small high schools. 
It is m such schools that the acute shortage of teachers and the sharp 
limitation on possible course offerings in the curriculum defy direct 
solution. Indirectly, the educational implications of advancements 
m technological communications offer much promise. Specifically, 
the promise rests in the area of stored knowledge. 
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In a “necessarily: existent” small high school lacking sufficient 
teachers and appropriate advanced courses, th<N.ise of stored knowl- 
edge which could be transmitted electronically would have obvious 
' advantages. Certain basic and elementary presentations of informa- 
tion would need to be prepared but once and recorded electronically 
for repeated use ; advanced lessons to be used by gifted stixjents could 
be similarly recorded ; and other materials recorded by outside agen- 
cies on video tape, film, audio tape, and automated self-teaching de- 
vices could be further utilized. 

Under such circumstancee, maximum use could be made of the 
valuable time of the available professional teachers, and specialized 
advanced-learning courses would be available to those students who 
need them. If the current experimentation proves the feasibility of 
such plans, greater job satisfaction on the part of the teacher should 
result, and at the same time, more able young people would be at- 
tracted to the teaching profession. 

How could such plans be implemented? Educators, engineers, 
and technicians have simultaneously conducted certain necessary re- 
search in this area in a variety of laboratory settings throughout the 
Nation. They are talking increasingly of a master control schodb 
room containing an “electronic bank.” Here would be “stored” in a 
completely new sense (electronically) the video and audio tapes, 
films, teaching machine programs, all necessary transmittal and re- 
ceiving equipment, and other familiar audiovisual equipment already 
m general use. A new type of school employee, an educator trained 
in special technical competencies, would be in charge of the bank. 

In a building constructed on this premise, the entire school would 
be geared to this master room, the “nerve center” for electronic oper- 
ations. Scheduling and programming would be matters of top prior- 
ity in making full utilization of these educational tools. Each room 
would be in effect a complete receiving studio attached to the master 
room, and the only limitation on the use of electronic devices would 
be the imagination of the teacher. This must seem radical, indeed, 
to a teacher who may be required to order in April a short film to be 
shown at 2 o’clock on February 12 of the following year. 

Students in large groups, small groups, or individually— and pos- 
, sibly in one “room” would benefit from such advanced technological 
communications. Through the use of flexible partitioning, the physi- * 
cal limits of this “room” could be quickly changed at any time to 
, satisfy a particular need, for this new concept does -not include the 
traditional rectangular classroom with its stationary walls. (See 
sketch of school building unit on page 7. ) 
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The plan of an octagonal-shaped building In which maximum use will be made 
of the many mechanical and electronic aide to education. Sixteen classrooms 
of different sixes will ring a “bank” equipped for TV, slides, films, tapes, and 
projected writing. The instructor, at the touch of a button, will be able to 
bring any one of these into his classroom. Robert Pitch Smith, Architect. 
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An alternate plan for a group of quite small schools in a given 
locality might involve a mobile electronics center. (Such a mobile 
center could also augment the program of a group of schools in the 
process of developing their own master rooms.) All electronic de- 
vices could be constructed in a compartment on a truck which could 
move from school to school. Certain limitations are obvious, but the 
sharing of expenses by several schools would be an attractive feature, 
and a moble center could play an especially vital role in the transition 
stage of moving from the status quo to electronic banks. 

Certain existing buildings might be remodeled slightly in order to 
experiment with the possibilities of an electronics center. A centra] 
classroom could be converted into such a center, but the advantages 
of flexibility would be limited. The scheduling problem would be 
particularly acute as classes or certain groups of students would have 
to be rotated in order to make use of the central studio. Certain 
other devices could be installed in many of the existing classrooms, 
but this would probably be too costly to be considered generally. 

Here, then, are three alternatives for setting up an electronics cen- 
ter to serve a school. Decisions would have to be made by informed 
laymen, teachers, and administrators as to what electronic tools 
should be included in such a center. What precise use could be effec- 
tively made of each tool in each of the subject areas? The answer to 
this question provides the key to any planning program for the use 
of any specific electronic device. 

T\ viewers of the 1960 political conventionrtutnessed an excellent 
example of the use of the “electronic bank.” While an important 
session on the convention floor was receiving “live” coverage, three 
equally important newsworthy group meetings, simultaneously in 
progress, were videotaped by three separate camera crews. The video 
tapes were then stored in the “bank” in the network control room for 
future selective use. Moments later, or hours later, when the conven- 
tion floor activities were of less immediate interest, (me or more of 
the three group meetings, recorded earlier on video tape, were selected 
and shown to the Ration’s 122 million viewers. 

There would seem to be significant implications for education in 
this commerical prototype. Moreover, the entire field of technolog- 
ical communications is advancing with such speed that each develop- 
ment will have to be given close scrutiny. We have sufficient evidence 
now that this area of technology does not constitute a 21st century 
dream. Rather, the technological know-how, undergoing constant 

refinement, is here: the primary task is to determine its specific uses 
in our schools. 
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^ If uses are found, what would.be the cost! It is far too early to 
determine ultimate costs for the mass production of such communica- 
tion facilities, but the relationship between 'costs for buildings and 
for facilities is a pertinent factor. Dr. Harold M. Clark, noted 
economist at Teachers College, Columbia University, has studied in- 
tensively the vital factor of school building costs. He found that in 
the building programs for both industry and schools at the beginning 
of this century, 75 percent of the total capital outlay was spent on 
buildings while 25 percent was expended for facilities and equipment 
in the buildings. 

fn I960 the percentages for industry were exactly reversed, while 
the percentages for schools remained essentially as they were 60 years 
ago. 

The related school problems of buildings, facilities, and costs are 
given detailed treatment in two new publications by the Educational 
Facilities Laboratories: 

The Cost of a Sckoolkoute 
and 

Dftiffn for ETV : Planning for Bckoolt % rith Television. 

Cople* may be obtained without charge by writing:' 

Educational Facilities Laboratories 
477 Madlaon Avenue 
New York 22, N.Y. 

fi single set of figures projected by one serious but imaginative 
educator in this area of technology serves to highlight the implica- 
® uch possible changes. His estimate is that each student in 
such a proposed school of the future would spent} one-half of his 
time in bool securing information through technological communi- 
cations. This would approximate 500 hours per school year per 
student 

A final sobering thought should be given to all those interested in 
advancing the quality of instruction in small high schools. Lih^e 
schools are moving rapidly now toward the utilization of technologi- 
cal communications. The admitted existing gap between the quality 
of instruction in large and small schools could thus be widened 
rapidly, and if the snail schools should not move forward at all in 
electronic developments, the gap might become a chasm that might 
result in the abandonment by the public of most small high schools. 

Where do we currently stand in the development and use of these 
new devices? No more than exploratory work has been begun in 
the development of such electronic facilities as those which would 
compose the bank of a master control room. In fact, video tapee for 
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internal school use and the equipment to make their use possible are 
virtually nonexistent * re 

On the other hand, the development of relatively crude, mechanical 
teaching machines is underway; the best use of television is continu- 
ously being explored under all conditions; complete com** on film 
and other types of filmed programs look promising; and the use of 
magnetic audio tape has, after a considerable delay, reached the 
school in impressive proportions. Let us examine each of these 
developments. 

Teaching Machines 

The Rationale 

Teaching machines invoice such radically new concepts and 
procedures that exploration is still in its early stages, and even 
the general nomenclature used to describe the machines or the pro- 
cess is subject to controversy. “Teaching machines” seems to be the 
term gaming most acceptance, but others currently in use are: 
educational automation,” “learning machines,” “programmed self 

!S°d n ’” “ P ” g r^ "latent,” aud^ton^ 

hing devices. Ones preference among these terms (not all of 
them synonymous) depends largely upon the semantics of the 
phrases: still other terms will undoubtedly be introduced in this 

h , J ^ eV ® rth . e ) ' eS8 ’ k “ clear that here w * new method of learning 
built on the premise that self-instruction can proceed, with or 
without a teacher, through the use of a programmed text or a 
programmed machine which is operated manually. (Eleetrpnic 

n° W !r em ? d ° U8 potent5a, » ** 0 ^ to the experimenters, 
but are still m the planning stage. The prototype* will undoubtedly 

iK® C ° 8ty ' ) J 1116 premi8e ’ however, must be qualified: this 
method is a i sound process for imparting knowledge and stimulating 
individual thinking only in those subject areas such as mathematics, 
languages, and the science*, where there is general agreement on 
exact answers m skill learnings. Claims in other learnings, it must 
be noted, are not generally advanced. 

Contemporary self-instruction techniques have their roots in stud- 
ies first explored by experimental psychologists at least 45 years 
ago. Froman idea conceived in 1015, the noted educational psy- 
chologist, -Sidney L. Pressey, reported on his “machine” in an 
obscure article, A Simple Apparatus Which Gives Tests and Scores, 




A student operate* a mechanical teaching machine. . . the learner proceed* 

at his own rate . . 


And Teaches,” in the March 20, 1926 issue of School and Society. 
After a long period of dormancy the idea was very recently reintro- 
duced and is being nourished by another noted psychologist, B. F. 
Skinner. After mechanizing the training of an imbecile white rat, 
Professor Skinner theorized that mechanized learning for human 
beings should be possible. Some 80 experimental reports have been 
announced by other researchers in the last two years. Such studies 
have assumed that certain objective learnings take place most effec- 
tively in a “tutorial system.” Other learnings take place best, of 
course, in sma]l group and large group situations. 

A further premise of the teaching machine exponents is that even 
in the area of objective learnings we have had to rely on group 
situations simply because we have had far more students than 
tutors. -This has posed serious problems of inefficiency in the 
teaching-learning process, since we have tended to teach whole 
groups at the learning rate of the average student. This has resulted 
too often in failing to teach the slower learners, while holding back, 
simultaneously, the gifted group. 

07MSO O — 61 S 
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tJnrST 8 ? ° bjeCt u lve learnin ^ therefore, w e find a return to the 
tutorial system with a “tutor” (the machine or programmed tort- 

DroJ^/' i T k StUd f nt 1116 * 88Umption is that student 
proree^ls of A« wn kw* /^rrwu? ni*j in the delicate process of 

teaching himself, using a carefully controlled technique in the devel- 

andtrlinL^n * tT ^^ cho] ^ * object matter specialist 
and rained programmers have pooled their skills, ' A logical s^ 

tematic and psychologically sound lesson is thus produced. ’ ' 

procedure is f ° pre0ent the in small steps 

(the Socratic teaching procedure basically) giving the learner 

mmiediate knowledge of resulta-i.e., the psychologist s “reinforce- 

W C °L rreCt r ? POn8e ° r the correction of the erroneous 
response. Working independently of other students, the learner 

rate wi,h * e ,Mchi "* m>chiTO « •»* p~ 

e<i "“ ,ion,l of > proRnunmed method of 

Prf T ?' sum ” , *: i “ d b y Donold E. P. Smith in the 
Michigan Education Journal of March 1960: 
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Maoj values of programmed learning hare been claimed. The following 

appear to be the moat important And the most defensible : 

1. Every student is continuously involved with the task, a condition seldom 
obtained in the classroom. 

2 Learning is completely self-paced ; the learner can proceed as slowly or 
as rapidly as his ability require*. 

S. Motivation to learn becomes very great as a result of the continued 
8ucce®i built into the profranj- 

4 The teacher is relieved of the responsibility for insuring routine learn- 
ing. thus leaving time for the development of creative and critical 
thinking skill*. 

The construction of a sequence of learning steps which the student 
follows constitutes the teaching machine program. This is at the 
heart of the entire concept. 

Such a program would be a work of art as well as a science and 
would be based on complete knowledge of a subject. Few experts 
currently exist with the requisite skill and knowledge. Nevertheless, 
the development of such experts is being emphasized, for the future 
of the teaching machine method may fundamentally rest on' the 
development of this new educational species— the program specialist. 

The Reality 

While the implications of the research and experimentation in 
the teaching machine field of programmed and automated self-in- 
struction have been impressive, there has until recently been a 
complete lack of trial in the classrooms on any significant scale. 
For a listing of the research and speculation on this controversial^ 
subject, consult : 

Teeckimf Machine and Programmed Learning, Department of Audio Ylaua) 

Instruction, National Education Anooclation, Washington, D.C. A. A. 

Lumsdalne and R. Qiaoer, editors. I960 

“Teaching Machines: An Annotated Bibliography” 

Audio-Vitual Communication Review (Supplement I), Vol. 8, No. 2, 1900 

Edward B. Fry and others. 

However, on February 1, 1960, the Roanoke, Virginia, public 
schools began an experiment in teaching elementary algebra through 
the use of teaching machines. For an entire semester, 34 typical 
eighth grade pupils — each working with his individual machine and 
with a teacher supervising the group but giving no help— attempted 
to teach themselves beginning algebra. The experimenters state that 
the year-long course (usually offered in the ninth grade) was com- 
pleted by the eighth graders in one semester or half the usual time. 
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u 14 " further IJ>»I » majority of the students showed »n 

excellent grasp” of the subject as indicated be mu, Its of standard 

o?cr* wu^ 1 ™ r, ~ d — 

These claims are certainly astounding. 

During the psst veer there -a, „„ .mention conducting . 
'^h “1 nmem bU ' mere '- V 0t de ">™ ini "g el, ether or not 

^7o ZT t ,h US °° My h * ,M i h ' nR Fl ™ ™ult« 

seem to indicate that it can. 

• JZ Tj'Z yMr ,W<V4!I esperimentml control group, .re being 

CL F 7' 0PW<i " nri,4nni “ FUm8 *" d • CLe 

Holl„r,L Un L w>op ' r * ,ion Dr- Allen Calvin of 
ollms (olle^ L lenient ary and intermediate algebra and plane 

geometry each are hemg taught to three groups on a controlled Lis: 

for exantple, one group U mt a programme textbook and no 

, Pt * '* Cond m * lh K rou l > USF9 conventional material, with a teacher 
only, and a third math group uses a combination of the teacher and 

tor ZT7ZZ , Th ' ,MCh,r «'r - * moni- 

r the hrst group) js being used with each of the math groups 

future plans for experimentation in this one project call for the 

mfcp..„on materials to teaching machtnre and^mmeLL 

books and further actual classroom trial of these device f„ r the 

o owing subjects: solid and analytical geometry; trigonometry; and 

two academic years of instruction in each of four languagea-Franch, 

. panish, Geijnan, and English. (A tentative research finding from 

lealL LT nd 7'“ ,h * ot * l *'>g’mge may be 

arned best on teaching machines, while the speaking of a language 

may be learned more effectively from tapes.) 

Such developments could have significant implications for the 
Nauon. «mill high schools Present plan, „f th » project indicate 
hat these programmed materials will be available in September 1»#1 
one commercial firm anticipates it will be able to deliver an entire 
packaged ye,,’, course to the student at a total cost of about $10. 

For information concerning these projects write: 

Dr. John R. Everett, Chancellor 

New York City's Institutions of Higher Learning 

New York, New York 

or - .- 
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Dr. E. W. Rush ton 
Superintendent of School* 
Roanoke, Virginia 


It will he important also to watch for announcements from other 
research projects underway on various teaching machines at Earlham 
College, Hamilton College, Harvard, Illinois, Indiana, and Arizona 
State Universities. There is also a newly- founded Autonuited Teach- 
ing Bulletin available in libraries. 
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Midwest Program on Airborne Tele- 
vision Instruction (MPAT1) — The 
Rationale 

This specific project utilizing educational tele- 
vision will begin experimentally sometime in the 
spring of 1961, when educational courses on video 
tape will be telecast from an airplane flying at high 
altitude over north-central Indiana. By elevating 
the transmitter a few miles above the earth, its 
geographic coverage will be greatly expanded be- 
yond the Jimits of a ground-based transmitter. 
Thus, it will be of bejiefit in particular to schools in 
small towns and rural areas. The telecast will be 
received on TV sets in the classrooms of some 100 area school systems 
which have elected to participate in the initial experiment for three 
hours per day, four days per week. The course offerings will be com- 
posed of subjects for elementary schools, secondary schools and 
col leges. 

A full academic year of telecasts will then begin on September 11, 
1961 and continue until May 34-, 1962. A potential audience or class 
of 5,000,000 students in 13,000 schools is involved. 

These are the plans in brief for MPATI. 

Even though the first staff members did not arrive at Purdue 
University headquarters to begin work on this massive educational 
experiment until the autumn of 1959, misunderstandings by the 
public as to the basic plans of MPATI are already legion and 
classic: someone wondered whether there was enough subject matter 
• n "iirbonw education” to justify so many courses on it ; another was 
concerned lest regular classes at Purdue be upset, by that airplane 
circling round and round each day; and still another worrier was 
concerned for the teacher in that airplane trying to do fractions at 
the blackboard in that heavy parachute. 
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iects ZhZe «•“ * "'f mal, ° 8 ’ mUSic ’ hi8tor y «<1 <*nil*r sub- 
SZll ' tv V , " rW ' 1 rel8t,on8l ' i I- <o “airborne education” bdn«- 

win«Lzr- te : r ,uipmem ,n ,he piine > purd ” ^deni 

ill bia.celj be discerned by the D06AB which will fly at a-. 

,7 gned ,ltltUde ° f ^ fM in » mmle of 1,1 miles Zius with 
the commurnty of Montpelier, Indiana, as the approrim^ ^ 

The teachers who wtll be seen on hundreds of telerised CnTwIn 

c* Z‘iT V ' de0 “ PM m comf o«»M« modem studios Ion,; before the 
d ^ ls m,ae - , A e la "“ at the curriculum planned for ISfii-no 
reveals tne range of courses which will he telecast. 

•n addition to the current and future doubts in some nua tiers as 

nro'a'l P^T’" 1 !® an<i Pomntialities of such a revolutionary ap- 

wtTshali° e f' 1 ’ , ‘” sunderst *"dmfP will probably continue.’ But 

we shafl , 1 be tn , better position to evaluate the prolan, -enta- 

‘;™ summer of 19 «1, 'and by the summer of I 960 the 
strengths and weaknesses of such a program should be quite clear 



A DCSAB la Slrtt employs a 3MoM eeudlop ,„,em» t» b-m mm. —.-, , 
courses into midwestern schools. 
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It is far too early to hazard predictions of success or failure; 
however, that this is a serious endeavor sponsored and performed 

b y ® ot diligent and dedicated educators with broad experi- 

ence, there can be no doubt. 


Curriculum of Courses Planned for the MPATI 

1961-62 * 

Elementary Level „ £*■#» ef 

Dt*# per dam 

"Elementary Science, Grad m S=4 _ ^ ^ 

•Elementary Science, Grades 5-6. * ^ 4 ^ 

Elem. Social Studies, Grades 3-4. 4 20 

Elem. 8oci*I Studies, Grades 5-6.. * 90 

•Arithmetic, Grade 6 ” " 4 ^ 

Arithmetic for gifted Elem. Children. 4 20 

Language Arte, Grades 3-4 4 ^0 

Language Arts, Grades 5- 6 ' 4 ^ 

Beginning Spanish, Grades 3-6.. ' 4 20 

Spanish for Elem. Teachers 4 jj 

•Beginning French, Grades 3 6 4 ^ 

French for Elem. Teachers 1 15 

•Art, Grades 1-3 2 oq 

•Art, Grade* 4-6 2 20 

•Music, Grades 1-3... 2 

♦Music, Grades 4-6 ’ 2 ^ 

Secondary Level 

GenertB Science for Junior Hi ... 4 . on 

•Physics for Senior Hi 4 jq 

Biology for Senior Hi (AIBS Films) II.”™””””"* 4 30 

•American History for Senior Hi 4 jq 

•World History and Geography 4 39 

•American Government and Civic* ’ 4 jq 

Beginning Spanish for Junior Hi 4 ^ 

*Amer. Literature and Composition *’ 4 jq 

Guidance for Junior and Senior Hi j 33 

College Level 

Mathematics (Continental Claaaroosu - Film) 5 30 

•Chemistry (Continental Classroom— Film) " 5 30 

College Russian *””]* 4 ^ 

Hourt 

Elementary offerings . ^*16^- ^l^fi 

Secondary offerings 16)4= 41.' 25 

College offerings 7 *= 17 50 

Total 40 =100. 00 

,b0Ye “® t * nt<a,T,>,y *■*•«■* the <ta.iHHirtr.Uon period «od- 


Vi 
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It is not our purpose here to discuss the merits and drawbacks in 
general of educational TV as a method of instruction or tool. It is 
tw broad a field to be treated here, and our focus is on just one facet 
of it. The question everywhere coming more to the fore today is, 
How can we best use TV in our schools?” not “Should we or should 
we not use TV in our schools?” 

Experiments in educational TV are continuing on a rather massive 
scale. For example, we note that, the U.S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, under the provisions of the National Defense Education Art 
of 1958, has made 115 separate grants for various experimentations 

m educational media of which 42 deal specifically with educational 
1 V* 


” f . the niost . promising features of educational TV through 
MPATI is its design for the small high schools of the Midwest 
Here is an opportunity to bring instruction via TV to even the 
most isolated school. In fact, the experiment is considered to be a 
pilot project for similar regional projects in other sections of the 
country. It has even been suggested that eventually a relatively 
smaU number of aircraft be used to provide eoast-to-coast educa- 
tion&l television coverage. 

Meanwhile, MPATI will work immediately to establish and insure 
oooperarion with educators and lay groups in the six -State region. 
A detailed plan for securing cooperation is now in effect For 
example, two teacher-education courses related to elementary foreign 
languages are included in the programming, for it is recognised 

that most elementary schools will have no qualified teacher in this 
area* 


At this point, it may be well to examine the nature of instructional 
1 V. The following three patterns of instruction may be identified : 
1. Direct and fatal instruction 


This is typified by the well-known Continental Classroom film series. 
Independent learning by mature students la possible with no teacher 
present other than the studio Instructor. This presentation is t mm 
nsed in the public schools, and it is expected to remltaT 
2. Major resoeree 


The course on video tape becomes the major method of presentation. 

^LT,Z T ZVZl h<>T coordl “ tM and •"*«**• secondary chmsroom 
the i b ! he • tu i dent *' bnt th * primary responsibility rests with 

,!* Cber - A ,or *** n tansnage presentation for elementary 
schools would be an w»m p)e 

8 . Supplementary inetmetion 

The primary responsibility for Instruction reels with the classroom 
Cher, while the studio teacher plans enrichment Uinstrations and 
pw^tton* An example would bo a weekly tape in the personal 
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“How can we best dm TV?” The professional teacher finds a new tool to 
strengthen existing tested practice*. 


Most TV instruction in our elementary and secondary schools will 
falh between types 2 and 3. 

It is consistently recognized and reiterated by the experimenters 
in TV that their efforts are predicated upon one important assump- 
tion for pre-college learning: TV is a new TOOL. TV can never 
replace classroom teachers; in fact, only among the uninitiated is 
such a thought ever voiced. It would be as foolhardy for educators 
to reject TV arbitrarily as it would be for them to assume that the 
moment of eliminating classroom teachers had arrived. 

Educators in our snail high schools should observe clopely the 
results of MPATI in order to determine the extent to which it 
achieves its four stated purposes : 

To broaden the range of educational offering* available to many school*. 

To increase the gmmUtp of offering* in schools and colleges where re- 
sources are unavailable or inadequate at present. 

To do these at a float that hi 1 ms than that for a comparable increase 
In quality achieved hy other means. f 
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To conduct the initial program In a manner that will assist the develop- 
ment of a permanent facility for the long-range management and Ananufwff 
of the airborne Instructional program by local and State educational au- 
thorities. 

Thousands of professional workers will be involved directly in 
this program before even the maiden flight of the DC6AB. But it is' 
evident tnat a tremendous burdemof responsibility rested on the 18 
talented and experienced classroom teachers who were selected from 
among several hundred teacher-applicants. 

In a profession too often geared to parsimonious measures it 
should be heartening to teachers everywhere to find a $7 million 
investment which rests principally on the talents of 18 quite repre- 
sentative classroom teachers. (A $4.5 million appropriation from the 

Ford Foundation constitutes the principal contribution to this 
project) 

On one focal point in the profession of education today all diver- 
gent elements are repeatedly converging. That is the mutual desire 
to improve learning. We do not yet know what contribution, if any, 
MPATI will make in this direction, but Dr. Samuel Brownell, 
MP ATI Chairman, Superintendent of Schools for Detroit and 
formerly U.S. Commissioner of Education, has summarized its 
intent in these words: 

Hundreds of important decisions have had to be made by hundreds of 
educators, technicians and others to bring us to even this stage of develop- 
\ meat Despite relentless deadlines, however, quality has been the watch- 
\ word. 

If all who read these words — and who are assisting or participating in 
this program in any way— will help us adhere to the highest standards, 
then the end product cannot help but emerge as a substantial contribution 
to the quality of education in American classrooms. 

Results of neither this nor any experiment can ever be wholly 
anticipated, however. Consider for a moment the message written 
recently by a young boy in a TV course to the studio teacher he 
had never met, “You are the first teacher I’ve ever had who under- 
stood me.” 

Rather than representing an atypical observation by our new 
generation, this remark may become a minor classic in illustrating 
the many new forces which will shape educational theory and 
practice during the 1960’s. 

All letters of inquiry requesting materials on the technical and 
educational aspects of the program will be forwarded to the proper 

authorities if directed to: 




Dr. Bryghte D. God Iks Id 
MPATI Vic* President 
Memorial Center 
Purdne University 
Lafayette, Ind. 

Filmed Courses 

In a conscientious effort to rake advantage of all available new 
devices in the area of technological communications many small 
high schools have tried out some of the new filmed courses. How- 
ever, initial motions are quite mixed and it seems far too early to 
determine the possible use of these courses in small schools. 

lack of adequate criteria for filmed courses is a serious drawback, 
but the same criteria can be applied to both filmed courses and TV 
courses on video tape. Because of the increasing development of 
thermoplastic and video tapes, thfe filmed courses may well become 
obsolete, but they certainly fill a present need during the develop- 
mental phase of this type of communications. 

Of course, so many of these promising new practices are inter- 
related that it becomes difficult to examine any one in isolation. The 
concept is essential to the effectiveness of either 
medium; filmed courses have been used in a multiple-class setting; 
teacher assistants have been used in presenting the films; and other 
devices such as teaching machines and tape recorders could also be 
utilized in relationship with the film. 

Schools in both the Catskill Area Project (CAP) and the Rocky 
Mountain Area Project (RMAP) have used Dr. Harvey White’s 
filmed series of 162 physics lessons and Dr. John Baxter’s 160 
chemistry lessons. These filmed courses, which formed the core of 
(lie Continental Classroom series released through commercial TV 
stations in recent years, were designed as college-level courses for 
college students and adults. Such advanced learning concepts as 
are presented in these films appear to be appropriate only for the 
most gifted high school science students. Nevertheless, such films 
help offset the meager laboratory equipment in many small high 
schools, and they often fo<?ug on recent discoveries that the local 
science teacher has been unable to introduce to his students. 
Teachers, of course, are not obliged to show all filmed lessons or 
even the selected ones in their entirety. Local course content would 
often be the determining factor. 

Study guide materials for the students are obvious necessities, 
the RMAP has developed some very excellent ones which they are 
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Aa idruced group of 


i atatfMts bcneCt from the H am? White film 
series in pfcjrsic*. 


making available to the CAP. Such an exchange of materials and 
ideas is a fundamental feature of the experiments being conducted 
m these widely separated schools of Colorado and New York. The 
development of filmed courses geared specifically for high school stu- 
dents-^ development currently underway— ia now awaited. A more 
meaningful evaluation of this medium in the instructional programs 
of our small high schools can then be made. 

The planned experiments in the MPATI series may well help us to 
evaluate the full potential of this method of instructional presenta- 
tion. Still, the problems of determining eventual costs and of justi- 
fying and meeting these costs will remain. 

The need for the greatest rapport obtainable between the studio 
teacher and the thousands of classroom teachers using his lessons 
cannot be too strongly emphasized. The author had the opportunity 
of attending a recent BMAP workshop where Dr. John Baxter met 
formally and informally with the teachers for three days. Here 
was * talented, personable intellect furnishing proof of a dramatic 
new dimension in teaching. Dr. Baxter was busy every minute 
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giving direct suggestions for more effective teaching, but his mere 
presence provided a lasting and immeasurable contribution to the 
morale of these teachers from the rural Rockies. 

We sometimes become obsessed with the need to measure every- 
thing in education by real or imagined objective means. The effort 
of Dr. Baxter’s brief appearance in the lives of these teachers could 
not be measured by any possible instrument, but there was no 
question of the increased teaching effectiveness of those present who 
would “team” in the future with this master teacher to teach chemis- 
try to our children. 

Electronics 

Audio Tapes 

Hie deplorable lag in education between the development of 
something new and its eventual acceptance and use by the schools 
could be no more specifically illustrated than by the development 
of audio tapes. In spite of the overwhelming evidence in support 
of the use of tape* for more effective learning, the decade of the ’ 50 ’s 
had ^nearly ended before the breakthrough came about in schools. 

With an encouraging sense of urgency, educators are “discovering” 
the value of this “new” tool, the tape recorder. In many a school 
the discovery has consisted of taking down the dust -covered recorder 
from the supply room shelf where it was placed several years ago 
when the novelty of it wore off. It was too frequently viewed in 
those days as a clever gadget whereby you could laugh at the sound 
of your own voice. Many teachers of music, speech, foreign langu- 
ages and certain other subject* saw the full potential of tapes even 
then, but their e^rts were too often carried on in a vacuum. 

This picture was changed swiftly by the passage of the NDEA 
and the attendant installation almost overnight of language labora- 
tories in hundreds of our schools. With funds available from the 
Federal Government these laboratories, which consist basically of 
tape recorders in various arrangements, now form a well-publicised 
chapter of current educational methodology. 

Their use is now being adapted to fields other than foreign 
languages, and some of these adaptations in the small high schools 
comprising the CAP and RMAP are quite ingenious. Undoubtedly, 
similar but unpublicized experimentation is currently underway in 
schools, for the opportunities awaiting inventive teachers and 
students in the use of tapes appear iimitlmn 

57SM0 o—ai — 
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An Ingenious teaeber mb prepare both tapes and written exercises in order to 
teech Spanish I and II slmultaDeoualj- to sum 11 groups. 


Tlus is so iret in which the published litenture in the immediate 
months end years ahead will simply be unable to keep abreast of 
the thousands of amateur and commercial developments. Person i- 
fying such developments at the local level, Donald Gould, a teacher 
of industrial arts in Schenevus, New York, is as inspirational in his 
own sphere as Dr. John Baiter in his. A listener may not under- 
stand the strange new terms spoken by a Donald Gould as he 
dreams of the electronic classroom of tomorrow, but his past 
achievements give evidence of the feasibility of his plans. 

As merely one example of his aecom pi ishmenta, Gould has con- 
structed 15 types of auditioning apparatus, any one of which can be 
assembled and installed by his own industrial arts students at costs 
for parts per individual listening station ranging from $8.65 to 
$7.90. Such equipment has been in operation for the business educa- 
tion course at Sehenevus for over a year. Multiple classes in this 
field of study have been made practical by Gould’s creativity. 

When properly used by teachers with some training in this area, 
tape recorders free teachers of much routine drill ; students are en- 
couraged to re-use learning materials when needed; absentees may 
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make up missed lessons; and certain appropriate instruction can be 
handled on an individual tutoring basis. 

As with all our newer electronic devices, it is repeatedly empha- 
sized that tapes are but supplementary devices new tools to be used 
by the teacher when they can perform effectively a job that saves his 
valuable time. 

Both commercial and teacher-made tapes are in use at present, but 
the latter offer the greatest flexibility. Teachers know best what they 
wish to fhpe, and there is reassurance in certain instances for the 
student to hear electronically the familiar voice he is used to. 
Teachers will need time to prepare good instruction on tapes, but 
one approach is being tried whereby teachers are employed during a 
summer month for this work. Plans for the exchange of especially 
good tapes ainoug several schools is still another possibility. 

Of special interest to teachers of foreign languages in small high 
schools will be the- research contract recently negotiated between the 
U.S. Office of Education and the Glastonbury, Connecticut, public 
schools for $1 million to develop instructional materials of this type. 
It is the largest project of its kind ever undertaken. By 1962 a com- 
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pkte aet of instructional materials will be ready for use in grades 

1 12. These will include standard magnetic tape recordings as well 

M ‘“diodingual discs and tapes for students to use in their home- 
work. 

“Audi trons” 

The teachers and students in the CAP school at Margaretville, 
New ark feel that the scoffing and jokre made by occasional observ- 
ers about their glorified jukebox must be borne patiently. After all 

weren’t there those who were blind to the possibilities* of the first’ 
Horseless carnage f 

Interestingly enough, their prarent “.uditron” i. preou.lv s juke- 

i^Z^ !° ■ ch0 ° l As yet it doamt belong in the'electron- 
te tetegory hut it m.y be s necessary first step. An unitisted visitor 

“ th. 'r^r* ^ 10 ° buildin < t in ,hi « conservstive town nestled 
“ C * l ** k J 1 1 1 ?. wouW t * rU,n| y l * nhonksd *t the scene .weiring him 

,K br * r5 '. Th*" * U “ d8 * «* ud - v ' nltrotne-plsted jukebox 
-tjpicl of the musre.1 sentries th.t .tend w.tch over most Uvems 
and sundry entertainment spota in our land 

But this jukebox is different. It, w.iting dim .re .11 recording, 
by serromr .mste, identified by the .elector, from th. fields of Amef 
. ° r \ y* itersture. Eight sets of esrphones .re connected 
isTr^nt^r 1 ,^ " ght , SU ' i0n8 U * "~ rb - v “*>'«■ An opportunity 

i n fr * m0ment “ d sh,re "ith student', 

‘ , by ,p r Ssndburg on Lincoln. Of course, .11 student, 
must listen to the same selection at present. 

““ “ not P 1 *™^ “ )>'" * curious .nd sttnctive g de- 
sign to give . respite from formal lesraing. To Dr. Fruik Cvr 
professor of eduction .t Tswhers College, Columbis Universitv, N» 

9K 'T“ ry ° f CAP - “ wel1 “ "t^™ who have 
tT*rk«i this invention, thu jukebox i. but the crude end untested be- 
ginning of the push-button age in our schools. 

Here stands the prototype of the electronic bank-aa significant 

firet horwi< ~ ° r - *** 

Dr. Cjr has written of the teachers’ urgent need, particularly in 
miall schooJs, for the availability of immense areas of human knowl- 
edge through electronic storehouses and electronic transmittal. The 
e^crirww biJik becomes this agent; the programming of this bank 
becomes the key: and the teacher selects that which is most meaning- 
ful for the learning task of the moment With such a teaching tod 
our great dream of individualizing instruction to meet the learning 



a raudy, chrome- pjated jnkeho* . .. . bat . . . different . . . tbe 
prototype erf the* electronic benk." 


/ 

demands of each student could come closer to being a reality, and the 
teacher could be freed from the “coolie labor" aspects of his task. If 
the prediction is even approximately accurate that in the school of 
the future one- half of each student’s time will be spent in learning 
through technological communications, one-half of his time still re- 
main* to be planned by the teacher for truly creative learning. 

It is interesting to note that many administrative tasks in schools 
are now being performed by computers and other automatic data 
processing machines. Fortunately, educational institutions have not 
fallen victim hero to the usual time lag but along with indu&rv are 
moving forward during this transition period from electro-mechan- 
ical hardware to electronic hardware. In their present state of devel- 
opment, automatic data proceanng machines are consider^ econom- 
ical only for school systems of more than 1,000 students, but this 
estimate may be lowered soon, and the implications for schools every- 
where remain significant. Finally, it is encouraging for those who 
envision electronic banks that there is very nearly unanimous accept- 
ance by school authorities of automatic data processing techniques. 
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Flexible Scheduling 

The Rationale 


Tlie t i ic ides of flexible scheduling — present but largely dormant 
in Lhe minds of many school administrators for years— is remarkably 
simple. The idea grew from the repeated question, “Must all sub- 
jects for all students require the same number of minutes during 
identical hours each day ?” * * 

1 he fonnulation of the flexible scheduling idea, then, has gradually ' 
evolved into the hypothesis that more efficient learning might possibly 
take place within the framework of a daily schedule in which classes 
would be of unequal length, would meet at differing periods through- 
out the week, and would tie truly geared to the individual needs of 
the students. Lven to test this hypothesis, however, requirw the 
serious questioning of a basic educational assumption that making a 
, sc -hcdule is simply a matter of dividing the predetermined school day 
into equal divisions and fitting in the predetermined number of clatH 
sections based on enrollment. 

Such an assumption among the administrators of small high 
schools, it is suspected, has lieen based largely on administrative con- 
venience. It is a schedule much easier to make than a flexible sched- 
ule, and it allows a much larger margin for error: one period each 
hour is called study hall, and any student not scheduled in a clan 
is assigned to it. Historically, we have always had too many students 
assigned to study hall for two and even throe houre dally,. while 
other students had none. As a result, an increasing number of ad- 
ministrators have, expressed concern over this situation, pinpointing 
the following serious disadvantages of the study hall: 

1. The atmosphere U seldom conducive to independent study. Many stu- 
dents tend to misbehave, to sleep, or to escape from such an environment 
through truancy or daydreams, 

2. Most teachers view such an assignment as Inevitable, as a burdensome 
' c * M)re - and as a waste of Ihelr time and talents. 

8. Most gifted students hoj>e to avoid it because of lta atmosphere and be- 
cause no teacher In charge can assist them with study problems In more 
than one or two areas. Even then such assistance may conflict with 
the instructions of the classroom teacher. 

4. Poor students, who need constant supervision and assignments, actually 
strive to be scheduled here in order to loaf. 

Two considerations are involved in the idea of abandoning study 
hall. First, it would appear that any student could study a subject 
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best while under the supervision of the teacher assigned to teach the 
particular subject- Furthermore, for each “study trail ” abandoned 
there exista the opportunity to add one course -offering to the cur- 
riculum. 

How did the traditional class schedule with its “study hall" become 
so entrenched f That story, so well known to school aduunist rat ore, 
is largely centered on the anachronistic ('amegie I nit. Oddly 
enough it arrived on the scene as a iwtdly needed innovation in order 
to help the colleges have a standard for determining the capabilities 
of those high school graduates who sought college entrance. It 
brought order out of chaos. At that time, over a half century ago, 
the high schools of this Nation were serving only a college p re para 
tory function. How radically every faciei of our world has changed! 
Yet the “unit" remains the same and is basically responsible for the 
da* schedule in use now as then. 

The question of the “unit" must, of course, be resolved within each 
State where any high school is to experiment with a da* schedule 



. . . And bo stud? hall. 
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that might violate the letter of the educational laws. The school 
authorities would be wise also to confer with the admissions author- 
ities at the several colleges to which most of their graduates seek en- 
trance. In fact, this has been done satisfactorily in several places, 
and the particular laws and requirements in question have proved no 
serious roadblock to experimentation. 

Purely the new challenges to such an inflexible system deserve a 
hearing. There may be overwhelming justifications for the tradi- 
tional schedules in the larger schools, where hundreds and even thou- 
sands of students must be accommodated, but we are here speaking 
only to those high schools enrolling less than 200. 

The point has been cogently made by many observers that the prob- 
lems of the small high school are no more like those of the really 
large high school than are the problems of the small farmer or busi- 
nessman like those of the King Ranch and General Motors, respec- 
tively. A new design for small high school operations is needed, and 
the present operative plans of large high schools would seem to be of 
little assistance. In fact, many experiments in the scheduling of 
classes for large high schools are also being conducted now, but few 
if any of them would have significance for small high schools. 

. -A^nong the latter there is a growing tendency to regard the tradi- 
tional class schedule as an unwise use of time on the part of student 
and teacher alike. Given a school day of so many hours for a deter- 
mined number of days per year; a number of courses, activities and 
experiences which you call the curriculum; and a number of students 
to be scheduled according t o some pattern— how could the job be done 
differently? 

Three approaches are already underway. In the first, which we 
might call Phase I, we have seen double periods in programs subsi- 
dized by the Federal Government; alternate periods for physical edu- 
cation, music, or study halls; adjusted lunch periods; extended school 
years; the expediency of double sessions to combat overcrowded con- 
ditions; and, of course, summer sessions. But these devices do noth- 
ing to remedy the basic problem of the static schedule. We have fol- 
lowed with interest the block-of-time experiments in the general 
education area of junior high schools, but these are not directly 
applicable to senior high schools. 

Phase II has seen significant schedule changes, proposed by admin- 
istrators who have modified the school week by abandoning the tradi- 
tional five-day sequence of classes and have extended the length 
class periods to between 60 and 75 minutes. Though the general pro- 
posal is a half century old, its practice has become relatively wide- 
spread only in the last decade. Other features of this proposal in- 
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dude: supervised study within each course and the elimination of 
study halls; the meeting of most classes for an average of seventy 
minutes each of four days; a “diagonal” or “floating period” which 
meets at different times each of four days; and an actual increase in 
the number of total subjects offered in the curriculum. Furthermore, 
most students can study five major subjects instead of four, and yet 
no student will follow the same hourly schedule any two days of the 


However, even this type of schedule, which includes several varia- 
s ions as yet without a common name, is recognized as only a phase 
or transitional step away from the traditional schedule. It is a be- 
ginning, not an end. Its singular weakness remains: Most classes 
continue to meet for the same number of minutes per week for all 
students regardless of known differences among students and among 
subjects to be studied. 

Not until we end our quest to equate learning with the number of 
minutes we sit in a classroom and not until we recognize the full 
significance of the differences in learning abilities among all students 
in all subject areas will we have achieved any major breakthrough 
in the design of the “master schedule.” This would constitute Phase 
III in which the time spent by any student in his particular classes 
would be determined by his previous progress and his need to study 
in a certain subject area during a given year. In other words hi« 
school day would be geared to his learning needs and not the demands 
of an inflexible schedule designed for the statistical norm. 

The very concept of such an unplanned “plan” might armnd 
chaotic to an experienced school administrator hearing of it for the 
first time. Certainly, much research must continue on such a concept 
in order to determine its feasibility, its possible advantages and dis- 
advantages, and its practical implications. It is tentatively called 
the ^modular schedule” and rests in theory on time modules which 
are joined together into various combinations for different students 
depending upon their needs. A new study of scheduling theory 
only recently been published, and the reader interested in a detailed 
presentation of the modular concept as well as other varied experi- 
ments currently underway is referred to: 

The High School Principal and Staff Develop the Matter Schedule. David 

B. Austin and Noble Glvlden, Bureau of Publications 1900. Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York. 

Obviously, students will continue to be meeting in groups of vary- 
ing sizes for most of their learning in any class arfiaduK Beyond 
this one aasuiqption, however, there are many possibilities for the 
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creative faculty and administrators who determine precisely how thin 
is to be done. 

The flexible schedule for tomorrow’s “necessarily existe?it” small 
high school must begin at its point of unique strength — Its concern 
for the individual student arid its intimate knowledge of him. On 
this premise it has a valid foundation for serving its students well in 
a world of increasing bigness. 

The Reality 


No study of all relatively small high schools to determine the num- 
ber or percentage in which schedule experimentations are in progress 
has been conducted. It is estimated that such experimentation would 
be found only in an insignificant minority. Yet, in the hundreds of 
schools forming this minority the results have been very encouraging. 

There is no definite pattern of change yet, nor will there be prob- 
ably. By the very nature of small schools and the communities they 
serve, there will be and should be changes made ir^ the very innova- 
tions they borrow and make use of. Nevertheless, the “70 minute 
schedule” or “floating period schedule,” as described in Phase II, has 
become the most common type of modified schedule. Figure 2 shows 
a sample of such a weekly schedule designed for a small junior-senior 
high school enrolling 280 students but with leas than 200 students in 
the upper four grades. 
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Figure 1.— Sample 44 70 Minute" Weekly Schedule 1 
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Home 


8:20-9:30 


English 7* 
80 c 8tud 7* 
Science 8 * 
Maths’ 

G«n Bos 8 
English 9 
Gen Shop 9 
Band 7-13 
Chorus 10-12 
P E 10-12 
Chemistry 
Shth IV 


935-10:46 


Math 7* 

English 7* 

Soc Stud m 
Sdenoe $* 

English 0 
Biology 9 
Drlv Ed 
English VI 
Homemaking VIII 
Homem&king I 
PI Geometry 
Health A Saf 
US History 
Typing II 


10:60-12:00 


Soc Stud 7 1 
Math V 
Math 7» 

English 8> 

P E 9 

Cter Practice 
Dri? Ed 
Homcm&king I 
Homemaking m 
Home making 
VH 

Wood 8 hop 
Physics 
World History 


1:05=2:16 


Homemaking 7* 
M W 

Simp 7i M W 
Science 7* TH F 
Science 7* M W 
Homemaking 7* 
TH F 

Shop 7* TH F 
English $* 

Soc Stud 8 s 
Music 9 
Vocations 9 
Prac, Arts 9 
Latin IV 
Solid 

Dramatics 
English IV 
Shth H 
Art II 


DIAGONAL 
2:30 Monday 


1.05 Tuesday 

DIAGONAL 


9 35 Thursday 
DIAGONAL 


830 Friday 
DIAGONAL 


936 

1036 


10:10 

10:45 

CONVO 


ACTIVITY 

PERIOD 

Clubs 


P I7MT 
Music 7 Th F 
An 8 M T 
P I 8 Th F 
Gen Math 9 
Algebra 9 
Bus Arith 9 
Cincs 
Economics 
Metal Shop 
Speech 
Homemaking 
VI 

Typing H 
DIAGONAL 



^Adaptad from the schedule at The Laboratory 


oi Indiana State Teachers College hi Terre 


The psychological advantages of a flexible schedule are perhaps as 
significant as the mechanical advantages. (This schedule <an be 
modified in a variety of ways.) For example, on no day of tty week 
will any student or teacher follow exactly the same schedule as he 
followed any other day; no teacher is called upon for study hall 
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duty; each student does his studying for each course directly under 
the supervision of the course instructor ; and seventy minutes should 
challenge the most un resourceful teacher to use a variety of classroom 
activities other than the lecture. 

Another type of advantage is apparent in the longer class time 
available for field trips and other activities. Furthermore, there is 
the distinct advantage in certain courses of engaging in the prepara- 
tions for beginning and ending a class only eight times a week instead 
of ten. 

A simple variation of the basic plan is to rotate or revolve con- 
secutively seven class periods through six-period school days, as 
illustrated in Figure 3 by a typical student’s schedule in Margaret- 
ville, New York. Two extra periods which may be used for activities 
can be scheduled in whatever two periods desired. As noted, the 
flexibility in this case was hampered by the shared services program 
which required that the industrial arts class meet only at 11 :50 daily. 
Therefore, all classes meeting during this period had to be locked. 


Figure 2. — Sample Schedule for Typical Margaretville Senior 

j n block corners designate the number of the period. Fourth 
period is locked four days a week so that industrial arts students from a nearby 
school can coma to the teacher and facilities in Margaretville. 



Mon. 

T us«. 

Wed. 

T hurt. 

Fri. 

8:45-9:43 

1 

French IV 

0 

English 

8 

Phy. Ed. 

3 

Chemistry 

i 

French IV 

9:45-10:43 

2 

Amer. His. 

7 

Band 

6 

English 

8 

Phy. Ed. 

2 

Amer. His. 

10:43-10:50 



BREAK 



10:50-11:48 

3 

Chemistry 

1 

French IV 

7 

Band 

8 

English 

3 

Chemistry 

11:50-13:48 

4 

Latin II 

4 

Latin II 

4 

Latin II 

4 

Latin II 

8 

Phy. Eld. 

12:50-1:10 



LUNCH 



1:12-2:10 

8 

Phy. Ed. 

2 

Amer. His. 

1 

French IV 

7 

Band 

6 

English 

2:12-3:10 

X 

Activities 

3 

Chemistry 

2 

Amer. His. 

X 

Activities 

7 

Band 


But it mqst be repeated that this type of schedule cannot be re- 
garded as an end product in schedule experimentation. It is merely 
step along the way; it is the first successful break from the past 
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Dr. Gividen, in particular, is continuing his studio of ways in 
which the class schedule for small schools can be unproved. It is his 
firm belief that considerable improvements in basic schedule changes 
must take place if the “necessarily existent” small high schools are 
to move forward on a solid base. 

For further information about flexible scheduling, contact: 

Dr. Noble Glvlden 
District Superintendent of Schools 
Westchester County 
Bedford Hills, N.Y. 


Multiple Classes and Small Group 
Techniques 


The Rationale , 

The definition of multiple classes is practically self-explanatory. 
Two or more subjects are taught in the same room by the same tea che r 
at the same time. The use of small group techniques of learning is 
exactly what the name suggests. 

Far from being new, the multiple class is one of the oldest tech- 
niques in the history of education. Many of our readers can r ecall 
their own school days in the one-room elementary school where this 
was precisely the technique used. However, there, and in our smaller 
high schools where it has been employed through the years, it b aa 
been increasingly viewed as an expedient— a last resort Small group 
techniques, on the other hand, are used in all learning situations. 

Multiple classes are still necessary as an expedient in some wnall 
schools in order to broaden the curricular offerings. In the RMAP 
and CAP schools, however, it is felt that these classes, based on 
group techniques of learning, can be so conducted that the student 
will learn as effectively as he would in a single class. The difference 
is brought about principally through the use of tape recorders and 
other electronic devices whereby the teacher’s resources are strength- 
ened, and learning takes place more <m an individual basis. 

If it is eventually proved to be true that the student can learn just 
as effectively in a multiple class setting, this will be very significant 
for small schools. 
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Dr. Frank Cyr states forcefully that multiple classes and small 
?roup learning techniques form the basic pattern for the snail school 
design of the future. In fact, he goes further and pouts all other 
experimental techniques in the CAP to be but means to this end. Dr. 
Cyr elaborates upon this when discussng purposes: 

Th* purpose of this Project (CAP) is to derelop a ha sic reorjranLsafioG 
of small school design which will increase the variety and quality of edu- 
cational opportunities for the learners through the uses of multiple classes 
and small group learning techniques. 

Dr. Cyr’s thesis must legitimately be considered alongside a ques- 
tion raised by Dr. Harry Passow, educational psychologist from 
Teachers College, when speaking at the third annual RMAP work- 
shop last June. Referring to all new aids and techniques of learning. 
Dr. Passow suggested the following criterion as most important when 
examining them: “Do they affect learning favorably, and do they 
improve learning?” 
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The Reality 


After three years of experimentation with multiple classes in the 
CAP and the RMAP, it seems far too early for anyone to hazard 
more than an opinion as to the success of this technique. Yet there 

technique than over any other 


chools is seldom questioned. 
Its overall effectiveness to date has been questioned — often by the 
most conscientious and sincere teachers of multiple claves. Others 
have endorsed it enthusiastically. To attempt such instruction at all 
requires versatile, creative, intelligent and hard-working teachers, 
backed up by much electronic equipment and the time and knowledge 
to use it. 

In all 23 schools which comprise the CAP, only 8 percent q| the 
total course offerings in 1969-60 were through multiple classes. 
Nearly all subject fields were represented. That some of these mul- 
tiple class situations have worked well is “indisputable” — except that 
there is little objective evidence to prove it. Several have apparently 
not worked well, but again there is no objective evidence. 

Obviously, sound criteria and experimental control groups have 
been lacking. However, multiple class adherents point to the scores 
on standardized achievement tests, made by students from multiple 
classes, and say these students have done “as well as” other students 
in past years. This is partial evidence, certainly. 

But some teachers of multiple classes feel that even the most signal 
gains of such combinations have been won at an unjustified human 
cost. The toll of the extra work load on a conscientious, devoted 
teacher can be excessive. Preparing for 8 or 9 courses daily in some 
multiple combination, rather than the typical 6 or 6, is not an assign- 
ment to be undertaken lightly. Even conducting three classes during 
one hour for three small groups is more demanding than conducting 
one class, to say the least. 

This point was one of several commented upon by special observa- 
tion teams from Colorado State College at Greeley, who acted as con- 
sultants with the Colorado State Department of Education when they 
visited RMAP schools in the spring of 1969. Concluding their com- 
ments, they stated: 

Moat teachers maintain that the multiple classes demand more time for 
planning, preparation, and evaluation than do single classes. This In- 
creased time ranged, in their estimates, from one and one-half to two times 
* that for the single classes. 
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Of course, no two multiple class situations are the same. The 
variable factors of the number enrolled, the relationships of the mul- 
tiple courses, the availability of electronic devices, and the time to 
prepare for the classes are all vital considerations. 

School administrators in both the CAP and the RMAP are fully 
aware of the® factors and their importance. Many teachers have 
designed certain projects related to multiple classes and have been 
paid for an extra month to develop their plans during the summer. 
Some are paid extra to attend Saturday workshops during the school 
year. 

But the empirical evidence suggests that the really promising re- 
sults have been achieved by truly outstanding teachers because they 
'are outstanding teachers — not because of multiple classes. Bright, 
responsible students have often helped immeasurably. It is perhaps 
interesting to note that several of the most efficient Teachers of mul- 
tiple classes in both the CAP and RMAP have resigned to take 
teaching positions which pay better salaries in schools outside the 
projects. Conflicting reasons for their leaving have been suggested. 
The most simple explanation, unrelated to multiple classes, may be 
that the teachers needed a higher salary. 

Perhaps it is unfortunate that the mutually exclusive techniques 
of multiple classes and small group methods of learning hare been 
made the dual bases of the rationale for improving the instructional 
programs of small schools. 

Multiple classes can never work without the use of small group 
learning techniques, but the latter can be applied to any learning 
situation. That such techniques hare not been applied too frequently 
in recent years has been due in large part to our overcrowded class- 
rooms and to the teachers' understandable decision to lecture to the 
norm group. 

Certainly experimentation with small group techniques of learn - 
ing in the CAP and RMAP constitutes one of the most exciting 
phases of the work of these projects. Although the theory of small 
group instruction is being given increased attention in educational 
literature, it remains an imprecisely defined area of instructional 
methodology. 

For definitive statements on the use of these techniques and a list- 
ing of the most recent writings in this area, contact : 

Dr. Phil Lange 
Teacher* College 
Colombia University 
New York 27, N.Y. 
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Many small high school administrators seem to feel that if courses 
are to be added to the curriculum, multiple classes serve as the only 
alternative. These courses are usually the specialized or advanced 
courses needed by juniors and seniors planning on college or a par- 
ticular vocation. 

Perhaps this is not the only alternative; but where it is considered 
to be, multiple rinses will fill the need best for courses where en- 
rollments are small, where enthusiastic and competent teachers are 
carefully selected and given adequate compensations, and where the 
subject matter for two classes taught simultaneously is closely related. 

The desirability of using closely related suhjeet matter for multiple 
class situations cannot be to strongly urged. Such statements as 
the following, made by a former high school teacher in the CAP and 
quoted in a national magazine, would be difficult to defend and might 
lead to serious questioning of the total multiple class concept: 
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“Two or more ■object* 
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., ts * T « nf>Te <- tried such nn related subject a as lango*** and matt, hot 

I J!LT« ' Hd ,bP ^ n) « ,erials ' *•" would be 2 * |£ 
Qldnt do a bang-up job. In fact, it in possible that with the oronee 

tmch9T * h0 4mt not ****** in 8 •' articu,ar «*- 
^Ct might still be able to create an atmosphere, in . multiple due* that 

would make for food learning. (Italic* added.) 

Of course, not all so-called multiple classes in the CAP and RMAP 
are actually multiple cotirses in the sense that two or more groups* of 
rtudents are m a room together. Instead, it is quite common to find 
m these projects a group of students studying one eouree in a room 
alongside two other students “enrolled” in two separate conn**, l„ 

fwll’ T ^ hW) aCtURl,y had an »™«em«nt in an art period where 
• r • ^ 6re ® n ^ E ^ independently on various aspects of art 

Xl > ! p r° iect method - This ™ referred to as a multiple 

XXv tX X TfT WBre CrBdit f ° r different courses ; 

. ’ - 801 00 * s definition of the term, there were twelve “classes” 

m progress simultaneously. 

Actually, auch inatrupfon on an individual project 'Uwia « „ u ite 
Mmmon m certain cumcular areas in many of our hi^h achoob and 
can scarcely be called a multiple class situation. 

If the concept of multiple classes based on small group learning 

^TnlT • 1 “ t0ri * 1 ^ “ '° '* ^ it wou^d 

seem Uhat no l«a than a minimum of three studente ahould be enrolled 

each class. A more typical multiple claaa situation would be a 

rn^vl" t '"‘t’ ""j 5 ?"* el « n «>>'"y aitfebra and an approzi- 
mately equal number studying general math. With the development 

of adeqnete criteria and a control group on a matched bmus, amor. 

objecttve decision could be reached regarding the Sucre*. of students 
in the multiple class setting. 

Finally, the advocates of multiple classes need to consider fully the 
impact of one further contemporary movement in our school*. It is 
purely coincidental that the organized experiment of multiple classes 
was begun one month prior to the launching of Sputnik I. This 
event focused our attention upon some neglected aspects of American 
education and no doubt hastened the introduction of certain changes 
and emphases in the curriculum. ^ 

Om result has been to place a renewed emphasis on the compart- 

subjects and the specialized training of teachers in 
distinct subject matter areas. For better or for woree-and it is not 

,h “ compiei prob “* t “ •*» ^ 
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Teacher Assistants 

It has been previously emphasized that the new practices and 
facilities described in this and many other publications are sweeping 
us into a period of change unparalleled in the annals of organized 
schools. Historians may well look back upon the present years as the 
beginning of an instructional revolution in America — and possibly 
throughout the world. 

. Plagued since World War II by educational shortages as vexing 
ironically as our agricultural surphrses, we have for too long been 
content simply to wait for the day when we would have enough 
money, enough teachers, enough buildings. Then, we have said, we 
could do the job properly. But while the population explosion has 
not subsided, the public Mill has demanded the very best education 
for their children. Rather suddenly we have realized we must And 
new solutions to these problems — in ttpile of shortages of money, 
teachers, and buildings. 

One of the most promising approaches has involved efforts to 
make the most efficient use possible of our professional teachers* 
time, talent, and skills in order to improve the quality of instruc- 
tion. In other words, let the professional do only his professional 
work, and let people less skilled assist in doing the routine tasks. 
This plan cannot be promoted as a money- saver: indeed, it will cost 
more money. But as a plan for the wiser use of teachers’ time and, 
therefore, as a wiser expenditure of public funds for securing quality 
instruction, it will appeal to almost everyone. 

After the professional teacher has spent four or more years of 
intensive study to prepare for his work, is it then a wise use of 
public funds to pay him to keep Mudy hall, prende over lunch rooms 
and cafeterias, chaperone students on buses, type and mimeograph 
tests, take attendance, make innumerable entries in record books, 
collect fees, and perform a host of similar time-consuming routines f 
These are all important jobs which must be taken care of in all 
schools, but must they be performed by teachers! 

Dating from the first experiments a few years ago in Bay City, 
Michigan, schools of all sizee have been increasingly hiring house- 
wives and other nonteaching personnel to serve as assistants in order 
to release teachers for teaching functions. A new category of school 
employee with distinct non teaching duties has evolved. They are 
referred to in the literature as teacher assistants, lay readers, school 
aides and teacher aides. 


w 



A CAP teacher aM» prepare* to monitor a daw after racalrln* inatrodlwu from 

toe hlfh acbool principal. 


One of the most systemetic end well-developed plum of this type 
u found in the Caukill Are. Project (CAP). Although one project 

8UCh " * id ' for 18 »“». «» systematic plan 
* few Kh<x>l8 thre * y* 4 ™ ego ee e supplement to 
T IC ° f d ' v,l,0 l ,in K * reorganisation of smell school 

demgn. Little was expected of this program in the beginning, but 

CAP? gr ° Wn 40 °“ ° { ' h * tn,ly out *‘ ndil >« conWbutiomi of 

Eighteen atdes, as they ere called, were hired end trained in e few 

T“!* d “ n “*' h ? * ret ssperimentel year; 38 were employed in 18 

27 f* * nd 58 wera b “*y assisting the teachers in 

«eSrf b tW U ^2^ P ^ *?° 0ly “ r - Their performances have 
i . optimistic hopes of three yean ago. 

e-id f .IT™ Mity ” firm,y th * 1 their 'tacher aides should be 
Sl'T’"™’ and tliatnoniiatructional task, should oon- 

They have even arrived at their own 
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related to liurt ruction. She may work on a flexible time schedule carrying 
out activities of varying Importance designated bjr professional personnel. 

Any school considering the use of such personnel should study 
carefully the potential advantages and possible disadvantages of 
such a program. The CAP people are the first to emphasize that 
such a program does not automatically work by waving a wand. 
They started on a small scale, grew slowly, and worked hard to 
inform teachers, students, and parents of its advantages. After 
three years the vast majority are enthusiastic supporters. 

CAP has undoubtedly planned with great care (and been a little 
lucky) in selecting 53 aides who have worked out so well. Many of 
their duties had to be modified along the way in light of individual 
strengths and weaknesses, the program of the school, and the inevi- 
table personality relationship between teacher and aide. 

In any school contemplating the use of assistants for professional 
teachers, all these factors (differing slightly in application) will be 
vital considerations. Perhaps some schools have less real need for 
them than others. However, for those schools where the need exists 
there is ample evidence from the CAP and similar projects that 
such a plan can work and work effectively to relieve professional 
teachers of nonprbfessional tasks and thereby make possible the 
improvement of instruction. Much evidence of this can be seen first- 
hand in school after school in the Catskill Mountains. 

Details of such a program from its planning stage to its implemen- 
tation could not be described here. They have been treated very 
carefully in a definitive brochure prepared by the CAP and entitled, 
School Aide* at Work. Copies may be obtained by writing: 

Catskill Ares Project In Small School Design 

215 Home Economics Building 

8tate University College of Education' 

Oneonta, N.Y. 


Shared Services 

The idea of small schools in different school districts sharing, 
professional services is certainly no new concept. But the growing 
shortage of qualified teachers since World War II and the increasing 
recognition of special services, vital in schools of all sizes, have led to 
a rediscovery of the potential value of sharing specialists in areas 
where no one school can justify the added expense of hiring such 
a specialist. 
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JJ"" >re . m “ n ? 8C !' 001 districts which could profit immediately and 
tremendously from the shared-service plan. One ingredient, however, 
■sfwereqmstte to success. That ingredient is cooperation. Such 

TJ*” 1 400 “® be legally and relatively easily in a number 

of ways. In N*w York State it' was made possible legally by the 

To dT? I948 . of Bo*" 18 of Cooperative Educational Lrrices. 

JltlTc ? h »™ been established and am 

i f , " * ffoct '™ job of sharing services. Statistics for a few 

^ m 8en 'T P ° int up the sh * r P increa * in number of 
persons available m 1959-60 as compared with 1953-54 (Each 

figure represents the equivalent of full-time persons employed in this 
type of service during the school year.) 


7W ofa~.tr, /UMne pmmntl 

Art _ ' , t"**4 mHo 

Dental Hygiene r! » 119.7 

Driver education. . ^ f 13 °- 4 

Guidance »; 

Library 3 

Psychological services. . ’ . ' ’ " ’ ’ _ ~ ' , A* l 

Speech correction ’ ” Q ' j *' ® 


"Circuit Teachers” 

T*- ° bTi T T" which 8cho ° 1 districts «“> utilize 

pattern irTth^P *# t!*n t f ach,re - This » the predominant 

5*“*™ m ““ C,tak '" Are * Project (CAP) wherever schools desire 

STm Telchere sim P'Y go from school to 

school on a scheduled basis to teach their classes or offer their 

specialized services. However, the pattern of shared services varies 

^STJTS 1 P ”tl“ r 0 ^" 8 10 th * "-berTf™re 

tU itr i d , h , e number . of “hools sharing their serviceo-from 

-ha^f^hS^Ch 1 *“*" 40 tHe “ h0 ° b 

CAP likes to draw acomparison with modem medical practice: 

■"■roueare prorata .mental bnt be can. opon 

*° d * grTlc ” ■■ “»■*« prorate. . . . Pupil. to mall 
aeivlrMi th.t " wide ▼•riety of educational opportunity and 

* 78 everywhere need In our increasingly complex 

ad^tral* ?" T"? Kh °°' di8tricts th ‘ »"d unique 

send^m Z, P>rt ‘ COl * r J 8m * 11 *hool include prevision for 
services (!) that are not needed daily, (2) that have too little de- 
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mand to justify a full-time specialist, or (3) that would cost too 
much for one school to afford. 

One can sense the tremendous impact upon a small school in a 
small community of these specialists’ services. Aside frpm the 
obvious benefits to the students in this strengthening of the curri- 
culum and the total school program, a definite change in teacher 
morale and citizen pride can be noted. For the very first time “we”* 
are offering French; or “our children” have a trained teacher of art; 
or “we” have the services of as fine a psychologist as can be found 
in any city. Intangible gains these may be, but they are real. 

While not necessarily a disadvantage of shared services, the out- 
standing problem in such a plan is finding professional pfeople who 
are willing to “ride the circuit.” The problem is not insurmount- 
able, but involved are obvious difficulties. Continuous travel is re- 
quired. Considerable adjustments are called for in working with 
greater numbers of pupils, teachers, and school administrators. 
Some teachers understandably need a “home base” in order to perform 
their duties most effectively. In the last analysis certain aptitudes 
and interests on the part of these specialists must be considered by 
the cooperating schools. 

It is unfortunate that the program of shared services in CAP has 
somewhat blocked the development of flexible scheduling plans. 
This conflict, growing out of experimentation with both programs, 
was not anticipated, so it should be thoroughly studied by other 
schools planning to use both these features. ^ 


^ The conflict is this: Shared services must be ridgidly scheduled, 
while plans for flexible scheduling usually call for courses meeting 
fcj at different times on different days. Therefore, if the industrial aits 
“circuit rider,” for example, can be scheduled at Margaretville ortly 
during the fourth period of the day (see student schedule on page 
34), then the experimental schedule at Margaretville is severely 
affected. Industrial arts plus a complete set of courses for all stu- 
dents must be scheduled and “locked” during the fourth period. 
As any experienced high school principal knows, planned flexibility 
in the schedule is thus limited to an even greater extent than is at first 
apparent 

A choice of educational values is involved here. The obvious and 
proven values of shared services can scarcely be sacrificed in order to 
allow experimentation in an area where proof of value is hard to 
assess. On the other hand, even first steps toward attempts at 
flexible scheduling will seldom be accepted by principals who see such 
severe scheduling handicaps at the outset Experimentation in our 
public schools involves many risks even under “perfect” conditions. 
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Shared Students 

A variation in the program of shared services is for one school 
to transport a group of students to another school for a certain 
course. This is feasible and desirable where one school has special 
acilities not available in a neighboring school. A shared teacher 
may or may not be a part of the same plan. 

Still another minor variation is for two schools to “exchange” 
students for a olass period or two. for instance, a class in agricul- 
ture at one CAP school travels to a school in another district, while 
a group of students from the second scht>ol pass them on the road 
headed for their vocational arts course in the first school. In this way 
each school can concentrate increasingly on expanding its facilities in 
onearea without needing to supply facilities at all in the second area. 

The result to both schools is a better balance of course offerings 
at a lowered cost. The problem of dove-tailing the two schedules and 
allowing for travel time has not proved to be a serious one. 

Plans for these programs of shared services plus many practical 
operational suggestions are contained in a brochure entitled Sharing 
Educational Service*. Copies may be obtained by writing: 

Catuklll Area Project in Small 8chool Design 
215 Home Economic* Building 
State University College of Education 
Oneonta. N.T. 


Out of School Seminars 

A type of shared educational service which is gaining in popular- 
ity involves the cooperation of the high school and either a neigh- 
boring college or outstanding lay citizens. The emphasis is upon 
providing gifted or highly talented students with an organized 
leaniing experience not normally available in the high school. 

Ihis type of service seems particularly appropriate for small 

M,d - CAP and the RMAP have sponsored such 

planned seminars. In each project a selected group of truly gifted 

meetings 8ch ° o]B we ™ brought together for scheduled 

JZ* £?*?”** a committee of teachers who planned and 
inducted two-hour evening seminars periodically in a central loca- 
or a participating schools. Guest lecturers were often brought 
to thesesemmars and a discussion period in which the students could 
&sk questions followed the lecture. 



The CAP his established a more formalized pattern in cooperation 
with the State University College of Education at Oneonta. During 
the past school year 115 students were transported each Saturday 
' morning to Oneonta where they were enrolled under college instruc- 
tors in two sections of the humanities and one each of the social 
sciences, mathematics, and science. 

dt has been suggested that a possible worthwhile variation in 
either of these plans would be to involve in these same seminars 
selected gifted students from nearby large high schools. The ex- 
change of ideas, viewpoints, and experiences in such a mixed group 
of talent should be mutually refreshing and challenging. 


Team Teaching 


In view of the wide publicity given to team teaching experimenta- 
tion in progress throughout hundreds of schools at all levels, only 
brief mention of it will be made here. However, most of the infor- 
mation on this subject relates to two or more teachers within a 
school — usually a large school — but the concept for small schools 
involves a different point of reference. 
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smui. mhaissanci 



^There seeme to be a growing acceptance of the theory in thia aree 

alwayTkwked fore*!!?” t * 1 *^ ° n *' 0* cooree ' *°°4 toaohets hare 
~"*® lo ®ked for effective aeautance wherever they could find it, but 

Rtzr they ooaW “ 

T^rr r ’. TV . C0Ujd S*"** »“ t^ia A« w« mentioned earlier, 
TV inrtrrotiMi in our high schools will usually serve as the major 

rs^L! f ““Pi plementary instruction. Seldom if ever will the 
TV coume be intended or accepted « total inrtruction. Thereto™, 
tte classroom teacher must join foroee with the studio teacher to 

G^^h" T Y i» to fulfill its potential. 

Certoily this coordination will become imperative in the MPATI 

T “ ** Th* project authontS 

are already intensively interested in establishing this concent. Ac- 

tually this cooperative reUtionship has been described as the neatest 

to. 3" , ,eam ,MChi "!' Th » <*•»■* «**■ m the MZTt 
e two teachers concerned may never meet— or at best meet only 

Therefore, the coordination of their efforts mii 
come through means other than face-to-face planning. 



. ,. , Joto tewea with tee *t*k> teacher to fora 

a coordinated ‘taua’ . . Actual*, the two may i 
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The problem has already been faced by teachers in the RMAP, 
CAP, and elsewhere who have used the physics and chemistry films. 
While these films can be used as total instruction, it is probably 
better to use them as the major resource. In using these films, the 
classroom teacher must feel as if he really is teaching with Dr. 
Baxter or Dr. White. This attitude is difficult to achieve. To date 
no objective measure of the use of these films has been made. 


Correspondence Courses 


Both the CAP and RMAP offer correspondence courses to students 
in subjects not otherwise available in a school. A decision must often 
be made whether it is better to offer a particular course through 
correspondence or in a multiple class situation. 

A committee of teachers has selected carefully a group of reputable 
institutions offering correspondence courses. Included on the list 
are the University of Nebraska, Pennsylvania State University, and 
other public and private institutions. In the schools of these projects 
the student actually takes the correspondence course under supervi- 
sion of his school. Teachers are encouraged to check the student’s 
progress at least weekly and to offer assistance. 



Future Needs 


Learning Resource Laboratories 

There are distinct limits to the role than can be played by a public 

school in educational experimentation. This is true for at least two 
good reasons: 

L bT PnbUc “ 0,U ** 1,1 lar »* prided 

, Th * refope> u ta rl * ht *n<l proper that they should be 

more Interested In spending their hard-earned tax dollars to support the 
ose of proren methods of instruction in the classroom, rather than to 

lu ^e 7 ° f e,tP t rlmW,U, WHbodt b##ed 00 “^theses. After 

Zl :*:* ln V • omet, “ w P">™ • hypothesis to be in error, 

to please thTS ent ° D *" ** cla “ room <* n bardly be expected 

ex^Tnt P " r * r ' P * reDt Wb0 * chlld *“• been involved in the 

^ ^ iCh °° 1 ta affected ^ 8*te. and Federal 

^laUons-many written into law. Bren when some of these regal*- 

«on...° fflc 1 .„y waived, the school does not gain the freedom needed 

wri^ ^hi Furthermore, it is extremely difficult for ex- 

tr^ronfroi ° the past Thus, factors impossible 

to control can largely negate this type of research. CAP officials are 

*** oma[pnmDC * of the New York Bute Regents 
^AP experimentation both directly and indl^Sr 
Prom certain official viewpoints this might be considered desirable, but it 
obviously creates dlrtinct barrier, for experimental research. 

f Xp f rim ! nUtion wiU continue and should continue in 

then that 16 the8e limiutionB will remain. It follows 

then that we need to produce new laboratories for educational experi- 
mentation. These should be of several' different types. ^ 

vflilT C€ ^ mly Pr0fit by the "^rch conducted through pri- 
T-kn 7 financed organizations such as the Educational Facilities 
Laboratories, sponsored by the Ford Foundation. Already w. are 

m °" T P uWic *«d private schools as a result of the 
research findings from several foundations of this type. 

However, our-moet imperative need is for learning laboratories in 
the locations where our future teachers are being trained. TherS 
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the dual objectives of training future teachers for tomorrow — not 
yesterday — and of freedom to experiment can be achieved. Histori- 
cally, research has been a prime function of our institutions of 
higher learning, but this function has not always prevailed where 
our teachers are trained. 

Obviously, we must also have experimental schools available with 
representative classes of typical students. These are available now 
in the backyards of some 275 teacher-training institutions. As 
student teaching programs have been moved more and more into 
public schools, these “laboratory” -or “training” schools have been 
looking increasingly for a new function. What more fitting role could 
be found for them than to return to their original function as labora- 
tories. 

It must be said that a few of them have never swerved from their 
original function, and their research throughout the years has been 
significant But these have been exceptions. The public image of such 
schools, where they are known at all, is (me of good, traditional, col- 
lege preparatory schools. 

The opportunities for significant educational research through the 
development of genuine learning resource laboratories in our teach- 
ing-training institutions and the utilization of adjoining laboratory 
schools where experiments could be conducted under real school con- 
ditions appear limitless. A further development conducive to such 
research would be a cooperative arrangement between each teacher- 
training institution and its nearby public school districts and private 
schools. Hie training program for our future teachers would be 
geared to these arrangements. 

Hie learning resource laboratories would become the key agencies 
in such plans, for without them the laboratory school would have no 
function and the program for training teachers would have a serious 
g»P- 


Such a resource laboratory could have its own electronic “bank,” 
its own television studio, and a closed-circuit TV system with all 
nearby schools. Preparation of every kind of instructional tape and 
other materials to be used in the regional public and private schools 
would be a specific function, and teachers from those schools could 
come in to prepare their own special materials with assistance from 
trained personnel. If teaching machines become a part of this pic- 
ture, the preparation of programmed materials can be done here in 
cooperation with necessary specialists. 

Therefore, the resource laboratory also becomes the potential re- 
training site for that very important job which we now call inservioe 
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BUBAL RENAISSANCE 


on*te1h« r 

KL* 1 ^ Ch t^ ‘*>. v^tn^t .7 ^r.Uc P 

offer proof of^iis, if l “* Uage iMtrUction 

But how ,8 this mammoth undertaking ever to be accomnliehedl 

H=E=^^k£3k 

Our future needs then, demand : 

• Research laboratories supported by prints funds 

- srrrH'r* reh ub °'* tor,M ■* — ««»—■ 

• Nearby laboratory schools for action research 

• Research facilities and findings arallaM* tn nnm 

. pr "*‘* KhooU 

• That aU facilities be focused on teacher education 
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Conclusion 


Such is the story of developments which offer promise to the 
“necessarily existent” small high schools and to the elementary school 
children who will attend them in the decade of the 1960’s. 

The need for change quite naturally varies greatly from school to 
school. But the need is acknowledged among nearly all. Some will 
continue with experiments described in this booklet, and it is hoped 
that all will follow the progress of these experiments very closely for 
significant implications to their own situations. 

There is considerable evidence — and it increases daily — that we are 
well on our way to a period of unprecedented experimentation among 
educational institutions of all sires serving all ages. The need for 
change seems to have been accepted by the public as well as by the 
educators : the paramount question before ns then, relates to determin- 
ing the effectiveness of each experiment in improving learning. If 
proven effective, what conditions must exist for the maximum effec- 
tiveness of each experiment, and what are its precise uses? 

Among our small high schools the selection by each school of a 
unique combination of proven experiments to fit its peculiar local 
situation may well prove decisive. The potential combinations are 
limitless, but the potential danger is that one school may attempt to 
copy en toto the experiments being used successfully in a neighboring 
school without considering local needs. In such a situation a fiasco 
could result that would deter any further consideration of even the 
most promising practices used elsewhere. 

This is most aptly illustrated by the subtleties involved* in the 
development of a flexible schedule that really works effectively for a 
particular small high school. One school may indeed make applicable 
to its situation certain basic principles of flexible scheduling borrowed 
from another school. If such a schedule is made to work for the sec- 
ond school, however, its differences in detail from that of the first 
may well be greater than its similarities. 

In still a third school the selected combination of new practices 
may be incorporated into a traditional schedule and yet be greatly 
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effective, A reexamination of any school nroorsm • . . 

“ ~ . PPraiMl of the 

a * tlon can never ** considered without this foundation 

tional lllfderehiD^ ° f ° Ur ^ Wgh ***** * for 
findings. Tradition n ° D accurate knowJ cdge of current research 

outside^domination” of^thrir "h^ T™ 7 

“ d re8Mreh in no"tw 

°T\° n ’ ^ Ut rat ^ er Are » compendium of “neutral” 

in a loc^'Su W .,io!! m * y “ Udied ’ ° b * rTed ' and * p P lied “ d «i™l>l. 

In the past, such findings have all too often never reached the ad 
mimstratora of small high schools. In some instances the local hi^i 

MSra'lMTwi’ u ,h0ll * h VT t0 the * findinpi> m *y h *ve been undulj 
domination. ° f t *“ lr consid,,r,,lon *» conatrued as outside 

But increasing indications today point to a new eta in education 

^ew^Jirwid T 0 ", 11 *” * hei « h,ened in innovationi 

and new nationwide channels are opening up to report new ediica 

rl d r °r n " ^ renewed appreciation of the^Wtal role of'^r 
d * T * lo P m « * n onlightened citizenry needed to make our 

these ~j«z™^r ungiDg “ we 


